Chapter II

PROBLEMS OF DIFFUSION

IT is not many years since the existence of problems of
diffusion was first recognized. Up to the end of the last
century resemblances in culture were accepted as belonging
to one of two classes, those of which the history was known,
and those of which the history was unknown. If the history
was known, as, for example, the history of Christianity or
Islam is known, then, of course, the resemblances were put
down to the fact that these religions had been diffused, each
from some one centre. However remote the spot where
Christians or Moslems were found, nobody, not even the
wildest theorist, ventured to suggest that these religions had
arisen independently there. If, however, the early history
of any widespread feature, the belief in witchcraft, for
example, was unknown, it was assumed as a matter of
course that it could not have been diffused from one centre,
but must have originated independently wherever it was
found, in response to some stimulus acting upon a tendency
supposed to be innate in the human mind.

It was the same with material inventions. It was known
that the Africans had acquired their guns from foreigners,
and the fact that these guns supplied a felt want was there-
fore not regarded as showing that local demand had led to
local supply. But the Africans also had bows and arrows.
These also supplied a felt want, and judging by the history
of guns it might have been thought at least possible that
local demand had been met by foreign supply. It was,
however, not so thought. The history of bows and arrows
was unknown, and it was therefore assumed, as a matter
of course, that they had been independently invented by
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